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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC,  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  AGES. 

Coniinued. 

If  we  8tudy  tlie  latter  part  of  the  Acts,  we  shall 
find  that  all  the  primitive  Christians  were  accustomed 
to  sing  psalms  and  hymns  at  their  assemblies,  or  as 
was  otherwise  called  the  church.  Lucian  also  speaks 
of  the  first  Christians  as  singing  of  psalms.  During 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  in  the  year  384, 
the  chaunt  called  the  Ambrosian,  was  established  in 
the  church  at  Milan  :  and  St.  Augustin  says,  the 
voices  flowed  in  at  his  heart,  and  his  eyes  ran  ovtr 
with  tears  of  joy.  And  such  was  said  to  be  the  pow¬ 
erful  and  happy  e/Tects  of  church  music  in  and  near 
fliat  time,  that  it  drew  the  Gentiles  into  tl>e  church¬ 
es  from  mere  curiosity,  who  so  well  liked  the  Christian 
ceremonies  that  many  were  baptised  before  they  went 
out  of  Uie  temple  of  the  only  true  God.  Musical  in¬ 
struments  do  not  seem  to  have  been  used  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  in  the  church  in  the  early  age  of  Christianity  ; 
the  harp  and  the  psaltry  were  always  preferred  for  re¬ 
ligious  uses.  The  choir  was  formerly  separated  from 
the  altar,  and  elevated  in  the  form  of  a  Theatre,  with 
a  pulpit  on  each  side  where  the  epistle  and  gospel 
were  sung.  In  the  middle  ages  we  read  of  a  school 
being  established  at  Canterbury  for  ecclesiastical  mu¬ 
sic,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  Island  of  Great  Britan 
was  furnished  with  masters  from  that  foundation.  At 
the  same  period,  Roman  music  and  singing,  were 
much  in  favour  here  ;  and  St.  Dustan,  the  monk  is 
universally  spoken  of,  not  only  as  being  a  great  musi¬ 
cian,  but  also  the  inventor  of  music  in  four  parts.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  William  of  Malmsbury,  the  Saxons  had 
organs  in  their  churches  before  the  conquest :  one  of 
which  was  a  present  from  Dunstan  to  the  Abby  of 
Malmsbury,  nor  was  tliis  the  only  one  he  gave  ;  he 
is  asserted  to  have  furnished  many  English  churches 
and  convents  with  organs.  Mr.  Strutt,  in  his  diligent 
and  interesting  researches  into  antiquity,  rather  imag¬ 
ined  musical  instruments  were  brought  hither  by  our 
I'onquerors,  the  Romans,  for  the  amusement  of  their 


commanders  :  and  Cicero  speaks  in  a  letter  to  Atti- 
ciis,  with  great  contempt  of  our 'ancestors  in  regard 
to  the  progress  they  made  in  arts  and  sciences. 

Many  writers  on  ecclesiastical  subjects,  assure  us  j 
that  the  organ  was  first  admitted  into  the  church  at  | 
Rome  by  Pope  Vitalian  in  666.  In  680,  Bede  informs  ! 
us  that  Pope  Agatha  sent  over  John  the  prrecentor  of  i 
St.  Peters  at  Rome,  to  instruct  the  monks  of  Weare-  | 
mouth  and  for  teaching  music  in  other  parts  of  the  king-  | 
dom  of  Northumberland.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Wales  were  great  encouragers  of  poetry  and  music, 
and  their  poems  were  generally  accompanied  with 
musical  instruments.  In  the  half  barbarous  ages,  mu¬ 
sic  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  so  that  he  who 
cultivated  letters  endeavoured  also  to  be  a  proficient  i 
in  music. 

TROUBADOURS. 

It  was  in  the  ninth  century  that  those  poets  and 
songsters  known  by  the  name  of  Troubadours  were 
multiplied,  they  were  originally  from  Provence,  in 
France,  and  their  profession  was  honoured  by  the 
patronage  of  the  Count  de  Poitou,  and  many  great 
Princes  and  Barons,  all  cultivators  of  poetry  and  mu¬ 
sic.  The  ladies,  whose  beauty  they  celebrated,  always 
gave  them  the  most  flattering  reception  ;  listened  at¬ 
tentively  to  their  tales  of  tenderness,  and  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  havoc  their  irresistible  charms  had  made 
in  these  singers  hearts.  These  musical  architects 
built  their  poems  on  plans  of  their  own  invention,  and 
the  Troubadours,  by  singing  after  a  new  method,  oc¬ 
casioned  a  revolution  not  only  in  the  art  of  writing, 
but  in  the  human  heart. - 

JONGLEURS. 

A  musician  who  was  employed  very  early  to  sing 
the  works  of  the  Troubadours,  some  of  whom,  from 
want  of  voice,  or  knowledge  in  music,  being  unable 
to  do  it  themselves.  Modem  history,  during  the 
dark  period  has  no  other  materials  to  work  upon  than 
the  woriu  of  these  ancient  bards.  The  history  of  the 
Troubadours  contains  several  natural  and  affecting 
sentiments,  particularly  that  of  Blondcl  with  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  Blondel  being  a  minstrel  or  Trouba. 
dour. 

Gaucelm  was  also  a  Troubadour,  wlio  was  much 
esteemed  and  patronized  by  Richard,  when  be  was 
Count  ofPoitou,  and  resided  at  Provence,  during  the 
life  time  of  his  father,  Henry  the  Second.  He  ac- 
jompanied  him  to  Palestine  in  the  holy  wars .  He 
was  a  composer  of  witticisms  as  well  as  some  good 
tunes.  He  seduced  a  beautiful  nun  from  a  Convent 
at  Aix  and  married  her,  and  she  accompanied  him 
on  his  travels  from  one  court  to  another  for  many 
years.  Besides  her  personal  charms  and  accomplish¬ 
ments,  this  lady  had  a  very  fine  voice,  and  was  much 


admired  for  the  style  in  which  she  sang  the  songs 
composed  by  her  husband.  The  Troubadours  at 
length  degraded  themselves  to  such  a  degree  by  the 
liceiiiiousness  of  their  conduct,  that  they  were  banish¬ 
ed  with  ignominy  and  totally  suppressed.  It  was. 
soon  discovered  that  their  talents  were  imaginary,  and 
only  owed  their  reputation  to  impudent  effrontery,* 
with  a  fa'^cinatim  of  manners  they  were  found  to  be 
rapacious,  and  their  morals  corrupt. 

fTo  be  continued.) 

BIOGRAPHY  OF  LA  MAUPIN. 

La  MArnx,  the  successor  of  La  Rochois,  was  the 
most  extraordinary  personage  of  all  tliis  Syren  troop* 
She  fought  like  a  man,  and  resisted  and  fell  like  a 
woman.  Her  adventures  are  of  a  very  romantic  des¬ 
cription. 

Married  to  a  young  husband,  w  ho  was  soon  com¬ 
pelled  to  absent  himself  from  her,  to  enter  on  an  of¬ 
fice  he  had  obtained  in  Provence,  she  ran  away  with 
a  fencing  roaster,  of  whom  she  learned  the  use  of  the 
small  sword,  and  became  an  excellent  fencer,  which 
was  afterwards  serviceable  to  heron  several  occasions. 
The  lovers  first  retreated  to  Marseilles,  where  neces¬ 
sity  constrained  them  to  solicit  employment  at  the 
opera  ;  and  as  both  had  by  nature  good  voices,  they 
were  received  without  difliculty.  She  afterwards 
went  to  Paris,  and  made  her  first  appearance  on  the 
opera  stage,  in  1695,  where  she  performed  the  part  of 
Pallas,  in  Cadmus,  with  the  greatest  success.  The 
applause  was  so  violent,  that  she  was  obliged  to  take 
off  her  casque,  to  salute  and  thank  the  public,  which 
redoubled  their  marks  of  approbation.  From  that 
time  her  success  was  uninterrupted. 

Dumeni,  the  singer,  having  affronted  her,  she  put 
on  men's  clothes,  waited  for  him  in  the  Place  des  Vic- 
toiret,  and  insisted  on  his  drawing  his  sword,  and 
fighting  her  ;  which  he  refusing,  she  caned  him,  and 
took  from  him  his  watch  and  snuff-box.  Next  day, 
Dumeni  having  boasted  at  the  opera-house,  that  he 
had  defended  himself  against  three  men,  who  attempt¬ 
ed  to  rob  him,  she  related  the  whole  stoiy,  and  produ¬ 
ced  his  watch  and  snuffbox  in  proof  of  her  having 
caned  him  for  hit  cowardice.  Thevenard,  another 
singer,  was  nearly  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and 
bad  no  other  way  of  escaping  chastisement,  than  by 
publicly  asking  her  pardon,  aAer  having  concealed 
himself  three  weeks  in  the  Palais  Royal.  At  '*  ball 
given  by  Monsieur,  the  brother  of  Louis  the  I'our- 
teenth,  she  again  dressed  herself  in  men's  clothes,  and 
having  behaved  impertinently  to  a  lady,  three  of  her 
friends,  suppo.-ing  La  Maupin  to  be  a  man,  calhd  her 
out.  She  might  easily  have  avoided  the  combat,  by 
discovering  her  sex,  but  on  the  contrary,  she  instantly 
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drew  and  killed  them  all  three.  Afterwards,  return¬ 
ing  very  coolly  to  the  ball,  she  related  the  story  to 
Monsieur,  who  obtained  her  pardon.  After  various 
other  adventures,  she  went  to  Brussels,  and  there  be¬ 
came  the  mistress  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  T  his 
rrince  quitting  her  for  the  Countess  of  Arcos,  sent 
her  by  the  Count,  husband  of  that  lady,  a  purse  of 
40,000  livres,  with  an  order  to  quit  Brussels.  This 
extraordinary  heroine,  threw  the  purse  at  the  Count’s 
head,  telling  him,  it  was  a  recorapence  worthy  of 
fuch  a  scoundrel  as  himself. 

After  this,  she  returned  to  the  opera  stage,  which 
she  qtiitted  in  1705,  Being  at  length  seized  with  a 
fit  of  devotion,  she  recalled  her  husband,  who  had  re¬ 
mained  in  Provence,  and  passed  with  him  the  last 
years  of  her  life,  in  a  very  pious  manner,  dying  in 
1707,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four. 


FROM  THK  EVEiriSrr.  POST. 

THE  ORATORIO,  NEW- YORK. 

I  was  present  yesterday  at  the  Oratorio  in  St  Paul’s 
and  partook  largely  of  the  general  gratification. 
Much  praise  is  due  the  society  for  their  exertions  and 
improvements,  and  particularly  to  the  talent  of  the 
principal  singers. 

After  such  an  exhibition  of  the  power  of  choral  har¬ 
mony,  the  public  may  not  Ik*  indisposed  to  a  few  re¬ 
marks  on  the  subject  of  church  music. — The  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  great  and  difficult  chorus  shews  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  good  performances  in  the  ordinary  singing  of  a 
congregation.  But  the  fear  that  the  study  is  too  in¬ 
tricate,  prevents  due  attention  to  the  subject. 

Scientific  principles,  however,  though  intricate  in 
some  of  their  illustrations,  may,  in  a  degree  sufficient 
for  the  execution  of  common  tunes,  be  made  perfect¬ 
ly  intelligible  to  all  who  have  a  moderately  good  ear. 
They  may  be  reduced  to  four  heads — harmony^ 
thifthm,  tmphati*^  and  time  :  the  two  former  are 
'  founded  in  nature. 

Harmony,  as  exhibited  in  nature,  ma^  he  studied 
In  the  Italian  harp :  the  instrument  and  its  tuning  are 
indeed  lulificiale  but  nature  regulates  the  music,  for 
the  strings  will  not  vibrate  except  in  harmony.  One 
might  collect  from  the  strings  of  this  harp  the  several 
tones  and  simple  harmonies,  and  afterwards  other  har¬ 
monies  more  complicated.  A  large  hell,  not  struck 
too  rudely,  sounds  a  variety  of  chords  with  its  funda¬ 
mental  tone.  All  these  notes  are  produced 

by  the  oigan  and  by  other  instruments,  and  in  great¬ 
er  perfection  bv  the  few  voices  which  are  naturally 
good. — An  ordinary  singer,  to  acquire  accurately 
th«-se  tones,  should  cultivate  his  ear,  by  which  his 
voice  will  be  kept  in  unison  with  the  leading  instru¬ 
ment  or  chorister  ;  for  his  sounds  are  not  correct  as 
long  as  there  is  the  least  jar  b«  tween  them  and  the 
organ.  Many  male  voices,  however,  are  not  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  air,  or  melody  of  a  tune ;  and  when  any 
such  find  it  impossible,  or  even  ditficult  to  sing  the  air  j 
in  correct  unison  with  the  organ,  by  study  ing  the 
bass,  (which  may  easily  be  acquired,)  they  will  add 
to  their  own  pleasure  and  to  that  of  the  congregation. 
Indeed,  in  almost  all  strict  arrangement  of  harmony, 
the  air  belongs  to  the  voices  of  females  and  children. 

Rhythm  i<  the  measured  movement  of  a  tune,  or 
piece  of  music,  and  should  always  correspond  with 
the  rhytlim  or  accent  of  the  verse  or  measured  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  anthem.  To  illu.-trate  this  prop<Ttv, 
let  the  following  line  be  first  repeated  with  equal 
stress  on  tvery  sylable  : 

“  Be  thoUy  O  God,  tx-all-td  high 
and  then  be  contrasted  with  its  poetical  utterance, 
with  tlie  accent  on  rrrry  other  syllable  : 

“  Be  thou,  ()  God,  ex-(/l/-td  high 
and  the  nature  ot  rhythm  w  ill  be  instantly  seen. 
The  beat,  or  altern;.te  strong  and  gentle  note,  in  a 
march,  is  perhaps  Uie  strongest  kind  of  rhythm,  and 


is  heightened  by  the  laige  drum;  hot  in  a  lesser  degree, 
and  judiciously  regulated,  it  belongs  to  all  music. 

It  is  founded  in  nature,  for  cycry  thing  in  the  human 
fabric  is  in  a  state  of  alternation  ;  the  heart  expands 
and  contracts  ;  the  eye  gazes  and  winks  *.  every  move¬ 
ment  of  a  vessel,  or  a  limb,  is  produced  by  action  and 
relaxation  of  the  diiferent  fibres.  Just  so  with  the 
ear  ;  it  asks  a  perpetual  interchange  of  stronger  and 
weaker  sounds.  Nay,  this  is  not  only  natural,  but 
essential !  for,  as  the  arm  of  the  smith  or  the  woods¬ 
man,  w'bicli  by'  alttrnalt  movements  can,  from  morn¬ 
ing  till  night  wield  the  hammer  or  the  axe,  would  be¬ 
come  weary  in  a  few  minutes  were  they  to  keep  it  in 
unrelared  exteiition— -so  the  ear  is  fatigued  with  an 
unremitted  stress  of  sound,  and,  while  forced  to  hear 
the  noise,  ceases  to  account  it  music  ;  and  this  often 
without  the  hearer  knowing  why. — Hence  the  fre¬ 
quent  disrelish  of  ordinary  psalmody  by  cultivated 
ears,  and  the  preference  by  even  one  uncultivated 
for  music  performed  in  professional  style.  Were  at¬ 
tention  giten  to  this  one  particular,  rhythm,  it  would 
produce  almost  a  revolution  in  the  popularity  of 
psalm-tunes. — Let  any  one  imagine  verses  to  be  read 
with  as  little  attention  to  accent  as  they  are  usually 
rung — let  the  leading  choristers  particularly  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  recite  a  inetre-psalm  in  the  unaccounted  man¬ 
ner  in  whicli  he  tings  it — and  the  absurdity  of  usual 
practice  will  be  evident. 

Emphasis  is  the  giving  forcible  utterance  to  the  im¬ 
portant  words  of  any  piece,  which  in  order  to  due  ef¬ 
fect  should  be  previously  studied. — Hence  it  cannot 
in  general,  be  applied  to  metre-psalmody,  except  so 
far  as  to  prevent  the  rhythm  from  appearing  mechan¬ 
ical.  But  in  chanting,  the  rules  of  emphasis  should 
be  |>erpetHally  in  view.  There  is  no  proper  rhythm 
in  a,  chant  ;  its  accentuation  being  that  of  prose. 
But,  by  in  emphatic  rhetorical  style  in  the  recitative 
of  the  strain,  and  by  care  to  bring  the  accents  of  the 
cadence  upon  accented  sy  llables,  chants  the  most  de¬ 
votional  will  rank  among  the  sublimest  branches  of 
music. 

Time  is  the  regulation  of  all  the  above,  defining  the 
exact  duration  of  every  note.  If  a  note  cease  too 
soon  the  harmony  is  left  more  or  less  vacant ;  if  it 
continue  too  long  it  interferes  with  the  harmony  of 
the  succeeding  note.  If  also,  the  rhytlim  or  beat 
come  not  in  its  exact  place  the  ear  is  disappointed. 
Even  emphasis  should  terminate  at  the  prescribed 
instant,  es|>ecially  in  metre-psalmody  :  hut  in  some 
parts  of  a  chant  time  resigns  its  whole  government  to 
emphasis.  In  sole  performances  some  liberty  may 
be  admitted,  though  generally  there  is  too  much  ; 
hut  in  all  social  music  or  chorusses,  the  least  devia¬ 
tion  from  accurate  time  disturbs  the  ear,  and  is  dis- 
tructive  of  that  commanding  effect  by  which  the  soul 
is  elevated  into  devotional  feeling. 

1  cannot  think  that  any  one  will  find  difficulty  in 
comprehending  these  principles,  and  I  am  certain 
that  if  they  be  put  in  practice  our  devotional  imisic 
will  be  much  improved.  There  are  four  simple  rules, 
sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes :  Let  the  singer  listen 
to  his  own  voice  and  the  organ  at  the  same  instant, 
and  ascerf.ain  whether  they  perfectly  accord  :  Let  him 
sing  the  poetry  before  him  with  as  much  rhythm  or 
accent  as  he  would  read  it :  Let  him  not  forget  em¬ 
phasis  on  important  words,  nor  yet  employ  it  fantas¬ 
tically  ;  But  above  all,  let  him  be  as  true  to  tiie  time 
'  as  a  soldier  to  his  step.  By  these  simple  rules  he  will 
insensibly  correct  bis  more  glaring  musical  faults. 
Ornamental  music,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental, 
trills,  shakes,  and  tlie  like,  have  no  legitimate  place 
in  psalm-tunes  or  chants.  Devotional  singing,  like 
devotional  reading,  should  be  goveined  by  the  suh- 
stantial  rules  of  art.  Both  should  be  solemn — both 
without  affectation  or  display. 

The  disposition  to  cultivate  sacred  harmony  ought 
to  be  at  lea«t,  as  great  as  the  passion  studying  secular 
strains.  But,  as  the  la’ter  is  almost  exclusively  pre¬ 
valent,  I  see  no  means  of  cherishing  in  the  least,  the 
former,  but  encouragement  of  this  indefatigable  socie¬ 
ty  the  only  choir  in  this  city  which  can  execute. any 
of  the  grander  chorusses. 

[The  above  remarks  are  evidently  penned,  by  a 


Gentleman  whose  musical  erudition  must  be  held  in 
high  estimation,  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  has  giv¬ 
en  to  the  Public  some  very  classical  specimens  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  chanting,  both  by  pre¬ 
cept  and  example.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Musical  Gazette. 

Sir, — 1  have  been  iniich  gratified  -with  the 
siglit  of  your  Prospectus  of  a  periodical  work  de¬ 
voted  to  Music.  It  is  an  undertaking  which  has  long 
been  a  great  desideratmn  in  the  musical  world,  and 
which  I  oonfiilently  hope  needs  only  to  be  made 
known  to  the  Public,  and  conducted  with  ability,  in 
order  to  meet  with  the  success  which  is  so  desirable. 
In  almost  every  other  science  there  are  now  public 
channels  for  the  communication  of  knowledge,  in 
which  the  professor  can  offer  his  speculations,  or  dis¬ 
cuss  those  of  others,  and  the  student  can  meet  with 
information  and  suggestions  which  might  otherwise 
escape  him.  The  general  progress  of  science,  I  think, 
demonstrates  that  they  have  been  of  essential  service 
in  the  promotion  of  discovery,  and  the  advancement 
ofleaniing.  But  music  has  hitherto  been  without 
any  assistance  of  this  kind  : — and  why  should  this  be  ? 
Why  should  an  art  so  divine,  and  which  affords  so 
spacious  a  field  for  the  display  of  genius,  be  deprived 
of  that  literary  support  which  has  been  so  liberally 
extended  to  others  not  more  deserving  of  it  ?  I  feel 
confident  that  no  just  answer  can  be  given  to  this 
question  ;  and  if  the  reproach  has  existed  so  long  on 
the  cause  of  music  in  this  country,  it  is  only  because 
its  professors  have  been  deficient  in  exertion  to  remove' 
it,  and  to  raise  themselves,  as  well  as  their  delightful 
science,  to  the  rank  they  ought  to  hold,  and  which  in 
other  countries  they  have  always  held,  in  the  literary 
scale.  How  many  questions  are  there  in  music,  as  in 
other  sciences,  to  the  decision  of  which  the  light  that 
is  thrown  on  tliem  by  discussion  would  be  of  invalua¬ 
ble  service,  and  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  old, 
and  the  information  of  the  young !  I  am  but  of  the 
number  of  the  latter ;  but  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  ;  and  the  object  of  my  present  communication  it 
to  solicit  information  on  some  points  on  which,  from 
my  retired  situation,  I  have  no  opportunity  of  procur¬ 
ing  it,  but  which  1  trust  some  of  your  more  valuable 
correspondents  will  supply  me  with.  I  will  state  my 
queries  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  to  me. 

1st.  What  it  the  present  state  of  the  Musical  Insti¬ 
tution  at  Paris,  called  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique; 
what  are  its  regulations  ;  and  can  a  foreigner  gain  ad- 
mission  with  suitable  recommendation  i 

2d.  In  what  degree,  and  how  soon  is  it  advisable 
for  a  learner  who  intends  following  the  profession,  to 
combine  the  study  of  the  theory  with  practice  ;  and  if 
the  piano  forte  is  not  his  instrument,  is  it  indispensa¬ 
bly  necessary  that  he  should  learn  it  in  order  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  principles  of  harmony  and  ceo^- 
position  ? 

3d-  W’hat  books  on  the  science  are  the  most  prop¬ 
er  for  a  student  to  read  at  bis  outset  ?  1  have  seen 
only  Holden’s  Essay,  and  Rousseau’s  Dictionary  in 
French  :  is  there  any  English  translation  of  the  latter  ? 

If  any  experienced  musician  will  condescend  to 
reply  to  them,  and  to  give  any  further  information  or 
advice  which  he  may  think  suitable  to  a  young  stu¬ 
dent,  I  shall  most  sensibly  feel  the  obligation  confer¬ 
red  on  me.  B. 
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MISCELLANY. 


SINCERITY. 

Sincerity  is  perhaps  one  of  the  shortest  roads  by 
which  we  arrive  at  the  esteem  of  men  ;  it  is  better  to 
own  our  weakness  than  to  make  use  of  so  many  tricks 
to  hide  from  the  public  what  they  already  know  :  Na- 
riua  long  played  her  part  and  with  so  much  cunning, 
that  she  passed  for  a  prude  though  a  coquette  in 
heart  ;  but  unfortunately  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
^ddy  fellow  who  showed  her  letters  to  every  body 
who  had  any  curiosity  to  read  them  :  never  was  dis¬ 
covered  such  ardor  of  passion,  a  heart  so  depraved 
with  a  countenance  so  composed.  Of  what  are  not 
some  women  capable  when  led  on  by  resentment  ?  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  why  men  should  be  so  very 
fond  of  disguise  ;  they  seem  to  be  for  ever  on  the 
stage  ;  their  gestures,  their  words,  their  eyes,  their 
steps  are  all  concerted  ;  can  they  possibly  think  to 
please  by  deviating  thus  from  nature  ?  A  man  of  dull 
and  heavy  genius  assumes  the  character  of  a  buffoon^ 
but  the  part  is  forced,  and  therefore  insipid  ;  another, 
on  the  contrary,  naturally  lively,  effects  a  studied 
I  gravity,  which  throws  him  out  of  nature,  and  conse¬ 
quently  into  ridicule  ;  these  perverted  characters  dis¬ 
gust  rather  than  please. 

Whatever  merit  you  have,  or  ascendency  over  oth¬ 
ers,  you  must  always  submit  to  reason  ;  you  should 
attend  to  the  instructions  of  men  of  understanding, 
and  endeavour  to  profit  from  their  judgment,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  draw  back  with  honor  from  any  imprudent 
steps  you  may  have  taken.  If  you  find  yourself  un¬ 
der  the  necessity  of  consulting  them,  you  should  be 
candid  and  sincere,  to  lay  the  whole  state  of  your  af¬ 
fairs  before  them  honestly  and  without  any  reserve  ; 
they  cannot  possibly  advise  yon  if  you  conceal  from 
them  any  circumstances  ofyour  case. 

The  reason  we  find  so  few  sincere  people  in  the 
world  is  owing  to  our  extreme  love  of  flattery  ;  we  sel¬ 
dom  fail  of  success  when  we  applaud  the  conduct 
and  manners  of  men  :  the  most  rigid  feel  the  force 
of  a  well-conducted  flattery  ;  they  receive  as  a  lawful  j 
tribute  what  is  mere  flattery,  because  they  do  not 
know  themselves,  and  are  carried  away  by  the  pre¬ 
possession  of  their  imaginary  merit. 

Very  deserving  men  are  often  exposed  to  the  sland- 
der  and  injustice  of  those,  who  are  envious  of  their 
merit ;  and  others  who  hear  them  traduced,  very  fre¬ 
quently  by  theTr  looks  and  gestures,  testify  their  ap- 
of  such  calumnies ;  but  this  b  carrying  com- 
I'l.iisiiK  f  to  a  very  shameful  point :  sincerity  requires 
that  we  should  declare  in  favour  of  an  upright  man 
who  is  unjustly  attacked  ;  it  n  base  and  cowardly  to 
<  rv  down,  out  of  mean  complaisance  to  a  vile  calum. 
tiator,  however  exalted  the  wretch  may  be. 

DECEIT. 

A  deceitful  friend  b  the  most  dangerous  thing  in 
tidturi  ;  wc  mbtrust  an  enemy  and  stand  upon  our 
piuril  against  any  wicked  deaigns  he  may  have  up- 
011  us ;  but  we  place  confidence  in  those  we  believe 
lo  be  well  affected  to  us,  and  we  are  cruelly  exposed 
lo  commit  error  when  they  are  so  perfidious  as  to  de- 
roiM  us.  It  is  rare  to  see  people  correct  themselves 
f*'  their  own  defects  ;  the  reason  is  perhaps,  that  they 
lio  not  consider  them  as  such,  and  are  therefore  in- 
^on>ib]e  of  them,  gnd  thus  take  no  pains  to  get  rid  of 
IhejB, 


OR, 

MUSIC.4L  INTELLIGENCER. 

BOSTOjV,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  17,  1820. 

UPON  THE  RELATION  OF  MUSIC  TO  THE 
DRAMA. 

That  the  musical  drama  should  be  so  generally 
looked  upon  as  frivolous,  and  as  necessarily  a  slight 
species  of  composition,  in  comparison  with  the 
best-tragedies  of  the  Shaksperean  sort,  seems  rath¬ 
er  owing  to  accidental  causes,  than  to  any  essen¬ 
tial  inferiority  in  its  own  nature.  The  popular  notion, 
that  there  is  something  revolting  to  verisimilitude,  in 
dramatic  passions  being  expressed  in  recitation  and 
.“iiiging,  is,  of  course,  a  local  prejudice,  since  the  dra¬ 
ma  was  entirely  musical  at  its  birth,  and  continued  so 
for  hundreds  of  years.  The  truth  is.  that  the  scenes 
and  passions  which  occur  most  frequently  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  drama,  are  not  of  a  kind  that  has  much  relation  to 
music  ;  and  hence,  the  difficulty  which  an  English 
audience  feels  in  conceiving,  that  a  speech,  expressing 
the  grave  and  profound  affections  of  the  mind,  should 
be  well  declaimed  to  music.  Pride,  ambition,  the  de¬ 
fiance  of  opposed  force,  and  the  struggle  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual's  courage  and  resolution  against  ciroumstances, 
are  not  sources  of  emotion  naturally  allied  to  music. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  English  drama  hinges  almost 
always  upon  those  passions  which  engage  the  individ¬ 
ual  to  resist  and  contend  against  external  objects,  in¬ 
stead  of  drawing  emotion  from  yielding  to  their  in¬ 
fluence  ;  and  hence  the  harsh  and  bitter  tone  of  emo¬ 
tion,  which  is  so  prevalent  in  Shakspeare,  and  the 
want  of  that  flowing  enthusiastic  tenderness,  which 
has  the  greatest  propensity  to  become  lyrical.  In 
English  plays,  there  is  a  frequent  introduction  of  scenes 
of  public  formal  business,  in  which  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  conceive  kings,  politicians,  or  commanders  of 
armies,  uttering  their  notions  in  a  chant.  Soliloquies^ 
or  other  scenes  unconnected  with  artificial  life,  and 
in  which  individuals  abandon  themselves  to  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  heart,  are  better  calculated  to  be  poured 
forth  in  music.  And  even  in  comic  representations, 
music  would  sort  ill  with  scenes,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  exhibit  an  exact  copy  cf  artificial  manners. 
The  subjects  of  most  modem  comedies  would  be 
found  utterly  untractable  to  music  ;  for,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  frequent  attempts  at  pathos,  it  seldom  hap¬ 
pens  that  lyricsJ  and  prolonged  emotions  are  genera¬ 
ted  from  any  of  the  situations. 

Those  specimens  of  the  musical  drama  tliat  are  to 
be  found  upon  our  stage,  are  by  no  means  calculated 
to  give  a  favourable  impression  with  regard  to  the 
capabilities  of  that  species  of  composition.  They  are 
either  slight  comic  pieces  in  prose,  interspersed  with 
songs,  or  they  are  vapid  translations  from  Italian  op¬ 
eras,  in  which,  although  the  recitative  is  continued 
throughout,  the  beauties  of  the  original  language  are 
entirely  lost  ;  and  these  pieces,  besides,  are  founded 
upon  subjects  remote  and  disjoined  from  the  popular 
feelings  of  this  country,  and  unrecommended  to  the 
audience  by  their  connexion  with  national  associa¬ 
tions.  Such  translations,  therefore,  are  lightly  thought 
of  when  viewed  in  comparison  with  the  originals,  and 
with  indiQkrence,  because  they  are  in  a  different 


strain  from  our  own  style  of  poetry  ;  for  the  best  pie* 
cesof  Metastasio  must  appear  both  shallow  in  point 
of  thought  and  weak  in  interest,  when  placed  beside 
dramas  of  the  English  school.  Still,  however,  it  does 
not  follow  from  this,  that  the  profounder  vein  of  poet¬ 
ry  peculiar  to  this  country,  must  altogether  vanish 
and  forsake  us  if  we  were  to  compose  pieces  where 
the  language  was  better  adapted  for  musical  purposes, 
and  where  there  was  a  more  continued  flow  of  lyrical 
emotions  throughout.  At  any  rate,  whatever  was 
Inst  in  point  of  stern  and  gloomy  energy  of  sentiment, 
would  be  gained  in  point  of  grace,  which  is  certainly 
the  quality  in  which  our  poetry  is  most  deficient, 
whether  it  be,  that  the  national  temperament  is  but 
sparingly  endowed  with  the  perception  of  grace,  Ot 
that  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  has  not  yet  been  suf* 
ficiently  awakened.  But  it  is  probable,  that  if  the 
art  of  music  were  to  be  applied  to  subjects  at  once 
national  and  popular,  and  at  the  same  time  poetical, 
the  charm  of  lyrical  sweetness  would  immediately  be 
felt,  and  the  obtuse  and  iron  minds  of  the  people 
would  submit  to  the  progress  of  civilization. 

As  the  contempt  which  exists  among  us  for  the  mu¬ 
sical  drama,  results,  probably  for  the  most  part,  from 
the  want  of  poetical  merit  and  dignity  in  the  pieces  to 
which  music  has  been  united,  so  the  condemnation  of 
that  species  of  composition  may  be  said  to  result  from 
its  capabilities  being  over-looked  and  nnthougbt  of. 
It  would  appear,  that  it  is  only  by  striking  into  some 
such  new  track  that  dramatic  writers  can  hope  to  es¬ 
cape  from  the  old  exhausted  sphere  of  associations 
connected  with  the  pieces  belonging  to  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  ;  for  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  the  same  thing 
can  never  have  been  done  successfully,  at  two  differ¬ 
ent  eras  in  the  same  country.  The  associations  pro¬ 
duced  by  what  was  formerly  accomplished  are  such, 
as  to  confound  and  mislead  those  who  are  inclined  to 
make  new  attempts  in  a  similar  line  ;  and  such  en¬ 
deavours  thrive  no  better  than  a  young  tree  would  do 
if  planted  under  the  branches  of  a  full  grown  one. 
There  ra.^y  be  persons  who  think  that  the  dramatic 
literature  of  the  country  is  already  complete  and  per¬ 
fect,  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  more  or  dif¬ 
ferent.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  active  intel¬ 
lectual  spirit  of  the  present  times  is  likely  to  acqui¬ 
esce  in  such  a  conclusion. 


I  NE  W.HAMPSHIRE  MUSICAL  SOCIE TY. 

I  FROM  THE  COITCORO  FATRIOT. 

Ntv-Hampthirt  Muritml  Socitly.  This  Society^ 
on  Thursday  evening  last,  gave  an  Oratorio  at  the 
meeting  house  in  this  town,  and  their  performances 
were  highly  creditable  to  themselves  and  pleasing  to 
the  auditory.  The  high  proi'essional  character  of  sev¬ 
eral  gentlemen  who  are  active  members  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  rai.sed  high  expectatior.s  ;  and,  considering  the 
inconveniences  under  which  they  labor  from  want  of 
adequate  funds,  all  reasonable  expectations  were 
more  than  realised,  fit  is  to  be  regretted  that  any 
should  be  found  amongst  us,  who  would  by  any  spe¬ 
cies  of  disturbance  mar  the  pleasure  arising  from  such 
performances. 

[9o  great  a  desire,  and  extreme  eagerness^  was 
manifested  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  audience, 
to  hear  these  interesting  performances,  that  /Asy  for¬ 
got  to  conlTihvtt  the  price  of  admiuicn  sn  fliootca- 
non.]— £d»/8r  EvUerptitdr 
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THE  BOlJqUET. 


Htrt  flow'n  uniitimber'd  their  color*  unile^ 

Some  pink,  nnd  some  purpU,totne.  blue  and  tome  irhite, 
Some  danutsk,  some  yellow,  some  f'retn  and  tome  red, 
Their  fragrance  alternate  diffutirtly  thid. 


FROM  THE  ftF.W-ENGI.AND  CAI.AXT. 

^.NIGMATICAL  STANZAS 
fntcribed  to  a  lAidy,  and  written  in  her  %-^lbum. 

1. 

The  King  of  the  Nine,  nnd  tlie  God  of  the  lyre, 

AVith  foria  full  of  grace,  and  with  eye  full  of  fire  ; 
AVhose  splendours  around  him  in  harmony  play, 
While  tresses  like  sunbeams  his  shoulders  array  ,— 

II. 

The  C)’nthian  Empre«s,  pale  queen  ot  the  night, 
AVith  silver  gilt  horns  and  with  dew  spangled  liglit ; 
Whose  magic  old  Neptune  alluringly  leads, 

To  her  bends  his  trident,  and  reigns  in  his  steeds  ; — 

III. 

The  Prince  of  the  Goblet,  and  nectarine  vine, 

AVhose  temples  the  tendril  and  ivy  entwine  ; 

AVhose  pledges  the  banquet  and  laughter  prolong. 
Enlivens  the  chorus,  and  temper  the  song  : — 

IV. 

The  Ithacan  Pilgrim,  who  oft  with  a  sigh, 

AVitli  wo  in  his  heart,  and  with  grief  in  his  eye. 
Petition'd  in  vain,  as  he  stood  on  the  strand. 

One  glance  at  the  shores  of  his  lov’d  native  land 

V. 

The  Somnific  Stripling,  who  leads  in  his  train, 

The  visions  of  midnight,  and  sprites  of  the  brain  ; 
Who  sheds  from  his  poppies  the  vapour  that  brings 
The  anodyne  phantom  along  on  its  wings. 

VI. 

Here  flow’rs  unfolding  in  harmony  strew 
Their  white  and  their  purple,  their  pink  and  their 
blue  ; 

AVhilst  blending  amidst  them  the  laurel  is  seen. 
Entwining  the  lively  and  bright  evergreen  : — 

May  Genius  unclouded  illume  with  her  ray, 

The  glance  of  her  sunshine  benignantly  play  ; 

May  the  green  of  their  leaves,  and  blush  of  their  hue, 
The  baptismal  waters  of  fjcarning  bedew  ; 

vin. 

And  may  they  forever  in  unison  blend, 

I  inited  their  incensr*  together  ascend  ; 

Forever  in  beauty  live  fresh  in  perfume. 

Like  roses  of  Sharon,  forever  in  bloom  ; 


JVHEK  E'ER  I  SEE  THOSE  S.MILLyG  EYES. 

AA’hen  e’er  I  see  those  smiling  eyes. 

All  fill’d  with  hoire  luid  jo}'  and  light. 

As  if  no  cloud  could  ever  rise. 

To  dim  aheav’nso  purely  bright ; 

I  sigh  to  think  how  soon  that  brow' 

In  grief  may  loose  its  cv’ry  ray. 

And  that  light  heart,  so  joyous  now, 

Almost  forget  it  once  was  gay. 

For  time  w  ill  come  with  all  its  blights. 

The  ruined  hope — the  friend  unkind — 

And  love,  who  leaves,  where’er  he  lights 
A  chill’d  or  burning  heart  behind  ! 

.And  youth,  tJiat  like  pure  snow  appears, 

Fre  sullied  by  the  durk’ning  rain. 

When  once  ’tis  touch’d  by  sorrows  tears. 

Will  never  shine  so  bright  again  .' — Moore. 


CURIOUS  MUSICAL  ADVERTISEMENT, 
Ertrarted  from  a  collection  of  title  page*,  device*,  and 
adrertitenunlt,  *n  the  Britith  Museum,  JV'o.  5936. 

Att  Advertisemf..\t. 

“  To  all  Lovers  of  the  best  Sort  of  Meuie." 

Men  say  the  times  are  strange — ’tis  true : 

’Cause  many  strange  things  hap  to  be. 

Let  it  not  then  seem  strange  to  you 

That  here  one  strange  thing  more  you  see. 

That  is,  in  Devercaux-court,  next  the  Grecian  cof¬ 
fee-house,  at  the  Temple  back-gate,  there  it  a  deaf 
person  tcacheth  Music  to  perfection  ;  who,  by  reason  j 
of  his  great  age,  v.  77.  is  come  to  town,  with  his  i 
whole  stock  of  rich  musical  furniture,  v.  instniments 
and  books  to  put  off,  to  whomsoever  delights  in  such  j 
choice  things  ;  for  he  hath  nothing  light  or  vain,  but  j 
all  substantial  and  solid  MUSIC.  Some  particulars 
do  here  follow  :  ] 

1.  There  is  a  late  invented  ORG .AN,  which  (for 
private  use)  excells  all  other  fashioned  organs  what¬ 
ever  ;  and  for  which  substantial-artificial  reiwon*  will 
be  given ;  (and  for  its  beauty)  it  may  become  a  no¬ 
bleman’s  dining-room. 

2.  There  belongs  to  it  a  pair  of  fair  large-siaed^ 
consort  riolt,  chiefly  fitted  and  suited  for  that,  or  con¬ 
sort-use  ;  and  'tis  great  pity  they  should  be  parted. 

3.  There  is  a  Pedal  Harptichon,  (the  absolute  best 
sort  of  consort  harpticon  that  has  been  invented);  there 
being  in  it  more  than  20  varieties,  most  of  them  to 
come  in  with  the  foot  of  the  playery  without  the  least  ^ 
hindrance  of  play  (exceedingly  pleasant.)  And  4r  is 
a  single  Harpticon. 

5.  A  new  invented  instrument,  calleo  a  Dyphonc, 
V.  a  double  Inte  ;  it  is  both  theorbo  and  French  lute 
compleat ;  and  as  easy  to  play  upon,  as  any  other  .ute. 

6  Several  other  Theorbos  Lutes  and  Viols,  very 
good. 

7.  Great  store  of  the  choice  collections  of  the  works 
of  the  most  famous  compoten,  that  have  lived  in  these 
last  100  years,  as  Latin,  English,  Italian,  and  some 
French, 

8.  There  is  the  publisher's  own  Music's  Monument ; 
some  few  copies  thereof  he  has  still  by  him  to  put  off ; 
it  being  a  subscribed  book,and  not  exposed  to  common 
sale.  All  these  will  be  sold  at  very  easy  rates,  for  the 
reasons  aforesaid ;  and  becanse  (indeed)  he  cannot 
stay  in  town  longer  than  4  months  (exactly.) 

IXTEMPERjiJ^CE. 

Temiierance  is  a  jewel,  which  the  possessor  may 
deem  invaluable — it  is  the  parent  of  industry,  of 
health,  of  respect,  and  the  only  way  to  ensure  an 
happy  and  venerable  old  age.  How  often  do  we  see 
the  middle  aged  and  even  the  youth,  go  down  pre¬ 
maturely  to  tlie  mansion  of  the  dead,  through  Intern- 1 
perance.  How  often  the  tender  ties  of  society  are 
rent  assunder — how  frequently  are  beard  the  deep 
rending  sighs  of  a  loving  wife,  bedewing  with  her 
tears  her  shivering  and  starving  offspring,  by  the  folly 
of  an  unfeeling  and  brutal  husband.  O  man  !  that  he 
should  thus  abuse  the  bounties  of  a  benevolent  Provi¬ 
dence —  that  he  should  so  far  forget  the  dignity  of  his 
nature,  that  reason,  hi«  boasted  possession,  should  be 
overpowered  by  the  gratification  of  sf  usual  appetite, 
in  common  with  the  beast  of  the  field.  Misfortune  is 
no  excuse  ;  his  relation  to  his  God,  to  his  family,  to 
the  world,  call  aloud  to  him  to  exercise  the  noble 
faculties  of  his  soul. 


MUSICAL  NOTICE. 

AN  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  will  be  held  on  Sunday  evening  next,  at  Boyh 
ston  Hall,  to  commence  at  1-2  past  7  o’clock. 

JOSEPH  LEWIS,  Secretary. 

Subscribers  to  the  “  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  So¬ 
ciety  Collection”  will  please  to  notice  that  the  first 
number  of  said  publication  will  be  ready  for  delivery 
on  said  evening. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  and  subscribers  fur¬ 
nished  with  their  numbers  by  the  Secretary  at  the  Hall 
on  the  evenings  of  the  Society’s  meetings — or  they 
may  be  received  by  applying  at  his  residence.  No. 
82,  Fish-street. 

Non-subscribers  and  Societies  can  be  supplied  with 
any  number  of  copies  at  the  Book  Store  of  Messrs 
WEST,  RICHARDSON  &  LORD,  No.  75,Comhilh 

June  17. 

Music  Tuition,  and  French  Language. 

Miss  Hewitt  respectfully  informs  her  friends  and 
the  publick,  that  she  has  removed  to  No.  32,  Fede^ 
al-Street  where  she  will  be  happy  to  instruct  a  Class 
of  Scholars  either  on  the  Harp  or  Piano  Forte. 

Mrs.  Hewitt  solicits  the  encouragement  of  the 
publick,  she  intends  opening  an  Academy  for  the 
F'rench  Language  for  young  Ladies,  as  soon  as  she 
can  form  a  Class  of  eight  or  ten  Scholars,  from  long 
experience  she  is  convinced  the  young  mind  requires 
daily  tuition,  therefore  her  pupils  shall  be  attended  tn 
on  the  regular  school  days  and  hour8,during  which  time 
they  shall  be  occupied  in  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
translating,  and  conversing  in  the  French  Language 
only,  she  will  attend  to  their  needle  work,  books, 
suiting  their  capacities  and  assist  them  in  other 
branches  of  education.  Mrs.  H.  gives  private  lessons 
at  Ladies’  houses  or  at  her  own.  No.  32,  Federal- 
Street.  Terms  reasonable. 

A  smart  active  lad  who  writes  a  good  hand  and  un¬ 
derstands  Arithmetic  wants  a  situation  in  a  store  ap¬ 
ply  as  above. 

PIANO  FORTES. 

JOHN  OSBORNE,  12,  Orange-Street,  begs 

to  inform  his  friends  that  he  has  on  hand  several  new 
instrumeuts,  and  invites  the  musical  public  and  those 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  may  wish  to  supply  them¬ 
selves  to  call  and  inspect  them  :  he  flatters  himself 
tliat  in  point  of  elegance  and  quality  of  tone  they  will 
he  found  equal  to  any  that  have  been  offered  to  the 
public. 

Also  music  stools  with  elegant  embossed  morroc- 
co  coverings,  the  latest  fashion. 

On  hand  an  assortment  of  the  best  German  wire 
imported  direct  from  Germany  and  known  to  be  of  the 
first  quality. 

Also  complete  setts  of  strings  for  the  Piano  Forte 

New  Piano  Fortes  let  out  on  hire  and  old  taken  ii 
part  for  new. 

Also  repairing  and  tuning  neatly  executed. 

Music  Tuition.^ Franklin  Mnsic  Warehouse. 

Mr.  S.  P.  TAYLOR,  from  New-York,  Professor 
and  Teacher  of  Music  and  Organist  to  the  “  West 
Church,”  respectfully  tenders  his  professional  senicei 
to  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Boston,  in  teachint 
The  PiAiroFORTE,  Organ,  and  Surciirc, 

Tiik  subscriber  respectfully  informs  hi! 
friends  and  the  publick,  that  he  continues  the  Printin} 
business  at  No.  4,  Suffolk-Buildings,  Congrttv 
street. ...Boston — where  be  would  be  happy  to  receire 
all  orders  pertaining  to  his  profession. 

BOOKS,  I  CATALOGCES,  I  SHOP  BILLS. 

PA.MrHLETB,  I  CARRS,  |  STAGE  BILLS, 

&C.  &C.  tiC. 

J'featly  and  promptly  executed. 

On^Having  received  a  new  fount  of  MUSIC  TYPE, 
he  is  enabled  to  execute  all  kinds  of  music  printing, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  on  reasonable  terms. 

THOMAS  BADGER,  Jr. 


